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In founding The EngiishMagazine, we have 
looked back to the earlieSt flowering of the 
English periodical publication (the term mag¬ 
azine did not come into use until 1731, more 
than a decade after the heyday of The Tatler 
and The Spe&ator) and have noticed certain 
similarities and some differences between 
those journals of the early eighteenth century 
and our own. 

One of the more amusing similarities is 
that moSt of the early copies of The English 
‘Magazine (and of The ‘'Romantic, to which The 
English 'Magazine is at present a sort of 
adjundl) have been distributed free of charge 
to those who might find them of intereSt. So 
it was with The Tatler in 1709. The firSt four 
numbers were given free and thereafter the 
coSt was a penny. The Tatler went on to be¬ 
come a great commercial success. The Engl¬ 
ish ‘Magazine muSt, given the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of periodical publishing to-day, 
remain a labour of love. 

The changes which make this so are, in fadl, 
quite recent. Before the laSt great war, the 
small private magazine was Still a commer¬ 
cial proposition. G. K. CheSterton derived 
much of his income in the 1930s from Q. K t ’ s 
Weekly, even while the massive Americanised 
press-empires were turning the periodical in¬ 
to a mass- product. 

The earlier English periodicals combined 
the characteristics of the small, private mag¬ 
azine with those of the major national pub¬ 
lication. They were small and they were pri¬ 
vate. They moved in a world where many read¬ 
ers knew each other or knew of each other. 
At the same time they were truly national (or 
metropolitan and by extension national) pap¬ 
ers, read not by a particular circle or by 
those united by some particular IntereSt, but 
by the polite world as a whole. 

It is in this that The English Magazine moSt 
importantly resembles those older magazines. 
It too is at once a private and an universal per¬ 
iodical. While it is small, it is directed to no 
special and definable group of people; to no 
particular intereSt, whether political, scholar¬ 
ly, seSthetic or otherwise. It is a magazine for 


any and every civilised person who exiSts in—- 
and in spite of—the modern world. 

It is a commonplace that the earlier English 
magazines were able to have the character of 
being at once public and private because the 
world was, in their time, a much smaller place. 
Since the laSt great war, however, the civilised 
world has been becoming a smaller place with 
every passing year. By now, we venture to 
suggeSt, it is a considerably smaller place 
than it was in the time of Qjieen Anne. 

Some four decades ago, C. S. Lewis wrote: 
“That sober code of manners under which we 
Still live to-day, in so far as we have any code 
at all... is in some important degree a legacy 
from The Tatler and The Speculator.” Forty 
years on, that code has all but vanished and 
the dubious “certainties" of the “liberal 
consensus” which ouSted it are almoSt equal¬ 
ly a thing of the paSt. The modern world 
exiSts in a curious moral and cultural vacu¬ 
um; and yet few intelligent people seem able 
to engage in what Matthew Arnold called 
“the criticism of life” untrammelled by the 
fads and taboos of the moderniSt ethos, de¬ 
spite the fadt that the said ethos is already 
sick unto death. 

Addison said in the early days of The Spect¬ 
ator that it was his ambition to bring philo¬ 
sophy “out of closets and libraries... to 
dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-rooms 
and in coffee-houses.” In launching The 
English Magazine, we would profess a similar 
ambition to bring the lively discussion of all 
manner of things—with the freshness of 
minds not bounded by weary moderniSt ortho¬ 
doxies—into an atmosphere not of ponderous 
theorising, but of homeliness, good humour 
and sociability. 

At one time we considered calling this pap¬ 
er The English Eireside Companion. The name 
was discarded as too cumbersome and per¬ 
haps too reminiscent of an old-fashioned 
Story-magazine (it is an old-fashioned Story 
magazine, but it is not only that). Neverthe¬ 
less, that title did sum up rather neatly the 
vocation of this periodical, which is to be a 
sort of general literary fadlotumtothetradit- 
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lonal English household (and by English, we 
mean English-speaking and Inheriting the 
English tradition—we are well aware that 
many of our readers and contributors will lie 
beyond these shores). 

In an age when the “mass-media” make It 
a point of principle to abuse your hospitality, 
we hope you will make The ‘English 'Magazine 
a welcome gue£t In your caStle. 

You may find that you are soon show¬ 
ing those other fellows the portcullis. 

Vidtoriana 

^obge-^obge 

During one of the earlier visits of the Royal 
Family at Balmoral, the late Prince Consort, 
dressed in a very simple manner, was cross¬ 
ing one of the Scotch lakes in a Steamer. 
Approaching the ‘galley”, he asked the ship’s 
cook, who did not know him, what he was 
preparing. 

"Hodge-podge,” came the reply. 

"What is that?” asked the prince. 

“Why there’s mutton intil't and turnips 
intll’t and carrots intil’t and—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Prince, who had not 
learned that intil't was a contraction mean¬ 
ing into it, “but what is ‘intll’t’?” 

“Why, there’s mutton intil’t and turnips 
intil’t and carrots intil’t and—” 

“Yes, I see, but what is'intil’t’?” 

The man looked at him, and seeing the 
Prince was in earneSt, replied, “There’s mut¬ 
ton intil’t and turnips Intil't and—” 

“Yes, certainly, I know,” urged the enqui¬ 
rer, “But what is ‘intil’t’?” 

“Why,” yelled the Highlander, brandishing 
his big spoon, “am I nae tellin' ye what’s in¬ 
til’t? There’s mutton intil’t and—” 

Here the interview was brought to a close 
by one of the Prince’s suite, who Stepped In 
to explain matters to the Highlander, who 
opened his mouth with Stupid wonder at the 
possibility that a wise man like himself 
should not at once have known that it was 
the Prince. _ 

A Gentleman’s View of the Market Philosophy 

The great Duke of Wellington once acquired 
a farm adjacent to his eState at Strathfieldsaye 
which the owner, having fallen on ba’d times, 
had been forced to sell. His Steward congrat¬ 
ulated him on having made a great bargain. 

“What do you mean by a bargain?” asked 
the Duke. "It was valued at £1,100 and we 
have got it for £8oo,” replied the Steward. 


“In that case,” said the Duke, “you will 
please to carry the extra £300 to the late own¬ 
er and never talk to me of cheap land again.” 

Social ‘Philosophy 

Deflections of a 
9tomantic gemintft 
by Mitylene 

I AM by temperament—pray do not be 
shocked—something of a feminist. 1 am 
aware that to many Romantics the word fem¬ 
inist has connotations of all that is moSt 
brash and ugly in the modern perversion of 
womanhood and I muSt confess that before 1 
began to write this article 1 had never applied 
the word to myself. 

When I was younger, even though the 
“women’s movement” was in existence (what 
an extraordinary impudence is contained in 
this phrase, by the bye—I doubt whether ma¬ 
ny men would be so happy to call a gaggle of 
misanthropic cranks who happened to be 
male “the men’s movement”), the word fem¬ 
inist conjured before my eyes the image of a 
suffragette. It did not dispose me toward any 
great sympathy, since I have never believed in 
universal suffrage either male or female— 
though 1 did once get the motion for a school 
debate changed from “This house believes 
that women should have the vote” to “This 
house believes that men should have the 
vote” and then opposed the motion with such 
eloquence as was at my disposal. Since it was 
taken as implicit that all women should have 
the vote, it will be seen that my advocacy was 
somewhat whimsical. 

Nonetheless, I like women. I like to see 
women in positions of power and I do not 
think it entirely a whimsical notion that wo¬ 
men might make better governors of the fate 
of the world than men. As a woman holding 
these views I do not think it is possible to 
avoid the idea that I am a species of feminist. 

Somebody recently said that the modern 
feminist movement has changed all our 
attitudes. It has certainly changed mine. 
At school 1 championed women’s rights on 
every occasion. I felt that women were at 
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least as good as men and that public policy 
should recognise this. When I saw the 
kind of women who were, with great suc¬ 
cess, advocating the same ideas and when 
1 saw the results of this policy in a<ft- 
ion—the industrialisation of woman, the 
systematic denigration of everything femi¬ 
nine and elegant, the destruction of family 
life—1 began to have second thoughts. 

Simone de Beauvoir argued that every¬ 
thing traditionally associated with femi¬ 
ninity would have to be rooted out of wo¬ 
man before she could take her place as an 
equal beside man. The modern 'liberated' 
woman demonstrates this theory amply. It 
is no coincidence that the leading feminist 
publishing house in Britain is called Vira¬ 
go. The word derives from the Latin vir, 
a man, and means a man-like woman. I 
hope the other sex will not take offence 
when 1 say that I like women precisely 
because they are not like men. 

Mr Qjientin Crisp said that many mo¬ 
dern women seem to want to become as 
horrible as men. Perhaps it would be fair¬ 
er to say that they want to become as 
horrible as modem men. They do not seek 
to emulate the traditional masculine vir¬ 
tues—honour, chivalry, valour, courtesy; 
they wish only to have a share in the 
moSt odious aspects of manhood—aggression 
loutishness and slobbery (not all men are 
louts and slobs, of course, but until recently 
only a man could be a lout or a slob) and a 
place in what is rightly, if somewhat groosh- 
ily, called the "rat-race”. 

The wise men of old would call nothing 
good if it was not sanctioned by precedent 
and tradition. The men of the future will 
no doubt return to this wisdom. The more 
1 see of the modern world, the more I 
diStruSt the notions of change and reform. 
The more 1 see of modern woman—her 
manner, her speech, her vocabulary, her 
stance and her appearance—the more I 
realise that the smallest change in the 
traditional ordination of the sexes is likely 
to destroy good things of old while creat¬ 
ing nothing good that is new. 

The Promethean liberal believes that he 
can re-order the universe on rational lines. 
In fa< 5 t he merely upsets the delicate natural 
balance of life and creates a hollow, chaotic 
world which is a mocking parody of the 
utopia of which he dreamed. The liberal has 
so sickened his soul in the process of creat¬ 
ing it that he actually likes this parodic 
world, or pretends to, forcing it upon society 


in ever more extreme and demented forms. 
The rest of us Stand warned of the dangers 
of meddling. 

The conclusion of these thoughts seemed 
to me a somewhat gloomy one. I took it for 
granted, as I had been taught, that the trad¬ 
itional role of women was one of consider¬ 
able oppression. There was no traditional 
precedent for freedom and power being 
allowed to my sex and despite my personal 
feelings. I no longer believed that anything 
untraditional could come to any good. If the 
price of freedom from oppression was the 
destruction of everything womanly and worth¬ 
while, then the price was too high. 

I confessed these thoughts over tea and 
muffins to a Romantic friend. She laughed 
lightly and said "My dear, you must not 
take too seriously all the rumours set in 
motion by that dreadful John Stuart Mill." 

My friend recommended some books that 
1 might read and it soon became clear to me 
that the picture of the historical oppression 
of women, so dear to popular hiStory— 
which in the modern world is firSt cousin to 
political propaganda—did indeed have its 
origin in the works of that avowed enemy 
of tradition and exponent of the Utilitarian 
philosophy (which, among other things, sup¬ 
plied the justification for the workhouse 
system) Mill, and that it was as much an 
exercise in the re-writing of hlStory as any 
B.B.C. documentary. 

In Celtic times the standing of women 
was probably higher than it is today. Jul¬ 
ius Caesar wrote in his Gallic Wars that it 
was for the women of Gaul to decide 
when the troops should attack and when 
withdraw. The women of the British Celtic 
aristocracy were distinguished for their 
cultivation. Many, such as Cartismandua 
and Boadicea, were rulers. Martia, sur- 
named Proba, "the JuSt", devised a body of 
laws, called the Martian Statutes, which 
continued to form one of the foundations 
of British law centuries later. As Hol- 
inshed expresses it: "Alfred the Great 
caused the laws of this moSt excellently 
learned princess... to be established in the 
entire realm of England.” 

The evidence of the freedom and high 
cultivation of the ladies of Saxon England 
is too voluminous to cite in any detail. 
One has but to mention such names as 
Rowena, Gulnever, Bertha, jEthelberga, 
Eanflaed, Redberga and Osburga. We know 
that all mixed monasteries in Anglo-Saxon 
times were ruled over by able women. 1 In 
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694 five Kentish abbesses were present at the 
Council of Beckenham and signed the decrees 
above all the presbyters. 2 Anglo-Saxon 
abbesses also went abroad to become the 
heads of monastic institutions in Thuringia, 
and it was common practice for those of our 
Anglo-Saxon forbears who could afford It to 
send their daughters to Paris to be educated. 3 

jEthelflaed, daughter of Alfred and queen 
of Mercia, figures large in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. She settled nearly a score of 
towns, planned military excursions and led 
the armies which won back from the Danes 
all of Leicester, Derby and York, which had 
been captured in her father's time. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that she did not become 
queen of Mercia because there was no male 
heir. Alfred divided his kingdom, bequeathing 
the sovereignty of Mercia to her and of Wes¬ 
sex to her brother Edward. 

In the Norman period, women enjoyed 
both freedom and exceptional honour. Such 
ladies as Matilda of Scotland, Adellcia of 
Louvaine, the third Matilda, Berengarla and 
Eleanor of Caitille could only have deployed 
the qualities they did deploy in an age in 
which every opportunity was afforded for fe¬ 
male education and development. Indeed, 
Mill himself sees an obje< 5 tion to his argu¬ 
ment here.* Suffragettes will be interested to 
note that women were voting in municipal 
elections in France as early as 1316. We also 
know that women surgeons, such as Cecilia 
of Oxford, were quite common in the Norman 
period. 5 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centu¬ 
ries, learning among ladies was common, as 
is shown by Moliere's plays Pricieuses Ridi¬ 
cules and Les Femmes Savantes, both of 
which satirise the learned woman. Miss Alice 
Clark has made a voluminous Study of the 
position of women in this period, far too 
extensive to quote in any detail. "A book 
might be wholly filled with the Story of the 
part taken by women in the political and reli¬ 
gious Struggles of the period,” she writes. 
"They were also aiftive among the crowd who 
perpetually besieged the Court for grants of 
wardships and monopolies or patents.’’ 5 She 
later continues: "From the women who 
begged for monopolies which, if granted, 
muSt have involved much worry and labour if 
they were to be made profitable, we pass na¬ 
turally to the women who actually owned and 
managed businesses requiring a considerable 
amount of capital. They not infrequently aSt- 
ed as pawn-brokers and money-lenders... 
The names of women often occur in connex¬ 


ion with the shipping trade and with con¬ 
tracts... Women's names appear in liits of 
contractors to the Army and Navy,” 7 etc. 

It is not my Intention to argue from these 
facts, and from the countless others which 
might have been adduced, that women have 
held a position of equality in the paSt. It is 
not, in any case, my intention to defend hist¬ 
ory against the charges of feminism, but ra¬ 
ther to defend feminism against the charge 
that it has no history. If it were really true 
that cultivated and authoritative women 
could only exiil in the climate of modern so¬ 
cial tinkering and liberal anti-traditionalism 
then there could be no adequate case for 
their existence nor any hope of their survival 
beyond these abnormal and aberrant times. 

I am heartened and relieved to discover 
that this is not the case. It is edifying to 
learn that women 'industrialists’ could exiSt 
in an age when women were Still the gentle 
and delicate creatures that nature intended 
them to be. It is pleasing to learn that wo¬ 
men shipping magnates could exiSt in a so¬ 
ciety that was not—and could not have con¬ 
ceived of being—defiled by "anti-sex-iSt” 
propaganda and advertisements for "sales¬ 
persons”. It is particularly pleasing for the 
shipping magnatettes of the future, because 
if it were really true that society has to de¬ 
cide between female shipping magnates and 
human dignity, then any sane society 
would—and will—choose human dignity. 
Fortunately no such choice is necessary. 

It is salutary to learr. that the it ate of the 
cringeworthy Modern Woman is not the only 
alternative to a condition of utter subjection. 
It is also of great value to the dignity of wo¬ 
men to realise that their history is not one of 
oppression and misery. Liberals and Socia¬ 
lists, of course, consider it a matter of great 
cachet to hail from a background of ugliness 
and oppression. Normal human beings find it 
somewhat degrading. An appreciation of the 
real history of womanhood is essential to 
anything which may be called true feminism. 

The (loCtrine which passes, all too often, 
for feminism today, Stated simply is this: 
"Woman’s pait consists of nothing but mis¬ 
ery and degradation. Only by casting off eve¬ 
rything that has traditionally been held to be 
feminine and becoming a pseudo-man can 
woman truly begin to exi£t.” This is depress¬ 
ing, boring and, far from being feminist, it is 
so hostile to the very existence of women 
that the only thing it wants is to turn them 
into men; or rather, to eradicate all the diff¬ 
erences between the sexes by leaving only 


the masculine qualities alive. It can only pro¬ 
duce, and has already gone a long way toward 
producing, an unbalanced, unhealthy and 
neurotic society. 

Women are not the same as men. Few wo¬ 
men will ever want to be shipping magnates. 
It is nice to think that in a sane society some 
of those few may nevertheless be able to 
fulfil their desires. Mo£t women will never 
take learning or the arts as seriously as men 
do. That Is part of our charm. It is good to 
know that in mo^t ages ladies have been fully 
able to pursue their learning and artistic 
abilities as far as they have wished to. 

For mofi ordinary women the government 
of the home will always be the central con¬ 
cern of their lives—a concern at lea& as re¬ 
warding as the 'job' of the ordinary man. The 
only way to change this is to destroy the 
family itself—which, of course, is what mo¬ 
dern feminists and the modern world as a 
whole are trying to do. I suspedt that the 
misery and suffering caused by this particular 
aspedl of modernism will be the largest 
single cause of its downfall. 

It is to the hldtory of woman in western 
and Christian civilisation that we look for 
portents of the future, for it is that civilis¬ 
ation—barring some cataclysmic change such 
as a Mussulman invasion or the end of the 
world—which will continue after the chaotic 
aberration of the modern world has passed 
away. It is comforting, then, to see a world in 
which woman is honoured and respedted for 
herself and for her special qualities and in 
which she is free to develop herself as far as 
her individual abilities permit and is proper 
to her dlation in society. 

I think we may look forward to a time 
when woman will be happier, healthier and 
more dtable than she is today; and far more 
charming. 


T NOTES 

1 The Importance of Women In Anglo-Saxon 
Times, by the Rt. Rev. G.F.Browne. D.D.. p.23 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Subjecftion of Women, chap. I, sedition 9. 

5 Lacroix. Science et Lettres au Moyen Age et 
A l'&poque de la Renaissance (znd ed.) p.169. 
The author writes “Bien des femmes ne don- 
naient conhance qu'b des personnes de leur 
sexe pour des operations d une nature 
delicate." 

6 Alice Clark. Working Life of Women in the 
Seventeenth Century . p- 4 1 - 

7 Ibid., pp.28-31. 
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There is nothing quite like a wind up gram 
ophone. Qpite why I am not sure but 
anyone who knows about such things will 
tell you so. Curiously, the sound of the Savoy 
Orpheans or of Bing or Annette Hanshaw 
seems better and somehow more 'real' com¬ 
ing from a horn or diaphragm than it ever can 
from the latedt eledfronically reprocessed, 
de-cllcked bendy or odtophonlc digital 
whim-wham. Perhaps also the fadt that each 
record has to be put on and wound for, mak¬ 
ing each song an event rather than part of a 
continuous background music, helps the gra¬ 
mophone to be so much more a living part of 
a social occasion than its more modern coun¬ 
terparts. 

Some of us, of course, never use eledtrici- 
ty at all, which makes the wind-up a necessi¬ 
ty unless one is a real utter-Vidlorian who 
will not allow the syncopated dtuff across 
the threshold; but I know several people who 
do use eledfrlcity who nevertheless would 
never use anything except a clockwork gra¬ 
mophone for entertaining (I specify clock¬ 
work, because Romantics do not use terms 
like "record player”, far less music (ugh) 
centre". Henceforward, however, I shall say 
simply "gramophone” on the grounds that the 
clockwork gramophone is the pure archetype 
and it is therefore incumbent upon the other 
kind to specify electrical). 

Many, upon experiencing the pleasures of 
the gramophone for the firdt time, are seized 
with trepidation, as one who enters a dtrange 
and arcane world harmless to the cogno¬ 
scenti but fraught, perhaps, with pitfalls for 
the new and unwary. The music, though un¬ 
deniably corking to the point of dinky-doo- 
ness, may be unfamiliar; the equipment has 
overtones of the antique; and those record 
collections: where do they come from? Let 
me begin to put your mind at redt. The world 
of jinky music is one of the leadt esoteric and 
snobbish in existence. Romantic hot music 
lovers—even the inner circle of pippsie- 
pops—are by no means what the Americans 
call "buffs". Indeed, in many ways they are 
the very reverse of "buffs” and are somewhat 
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suspicious of " buffery". One who is a real 
expert on films, jazz or anything of that sort 
is liable to be a cosmopolitan, leftie petty- 
intelleHual. The reasons for this are rooted 
in various sub-MarxiSt notions about "popu¬ 
lar culture" being juH as valuable as the cul¬ 
ture of the "ruling classes". These need not 
detain us, so you can wake up now. Suffice it 
to say that nothing could be further removed 
from the spirit of the Romantic music-lover 
(or film-lover, come to that). 

The jazz expert speaks disparagingly of 
the light, frivolous dance music of the ’20s 
and ’30s, which was enjoyed by the general 
public, as opposed to the real, hard-core jazz 
which was often commercially unsuccessful 
and played by little-known negro musicians. 
We Romantics are all for the light, frivolous 
Huff and the reprehensible taHes of the gen¬ 
eral public. If we want our music taxing we 
will go to Wagner or to Beethoven's late 
quartets. When we want popular music, we 
like It light, gay, witty, soupy, sugary, and fun. 

So ca£t aside your apprehensions, dear 
newcomer. You are not entering a world 
where encyclopaedic knowledge of obscure 
artiHes and subtleties of Style is de rigeur. 
It is true that the jinkieSt pippsie is likely to 
learn a few faHs about her favourite musi¬ 
cians as she goes along, but these are not re¬ 
garded in the light of sacred lore essential to 
a true understanding of the MySteries, rather 
as jolly tittle-tattle to enliven the music. 

There is nothing antiquarian about the 
Romantic’s appreciation of the music of the 
paSt. In fa< 5 t we tend, on the whole, to forget 
that it does come from the paSt. We speak of 
"the lateSt records” meaning those which are 
currently enjoying a vogue in Romantic cir¬ 
cles. A "new” singer is one who has recently 
been discovered by Society. Annette Han- 
shaw, for example, burSt upon the world not 
long ago. The fa< 5 t that she had not made a 
record for well over half a century was of no 
importance. In the unlikely event that some 
one records a decent popular song tomorrow 
it will be accepted into the canon with nei¬ 
ther more nor less cachet than something re¬ 
corded sixty years ago. 

Should you decide to inveSt in a gramo¬ 
phone, you will find that a simple black port¬ 
able model, without a fancy horn or a walnut 
case, is neither difficult nor expensive to ac¬ 
quire. They can be found in the remotest parts 
of the world. Some friends of mine in the high¬ 
lands of Scotland put a small advertisement 
in a local paper and received several offers of 
gramophones. Another Romantic household 


in the far weSt of Ireland bought a machine 
complete with some fifty records of Irish 
music. They were not overly keen on the latter 
but found them of great value when they re¬ 
ceived their first consignment of records from 
England. These arrived with a demand for 
some extortionate amount of import tax 
based, quite possibly, upon the whim of the 
revenue officer. The parcel was quickly un¬ 
packed, repacked with the Irish records and 
taken back to the poH office where the poSt- 
maHer was informed that the parcel was re¬ 
fused and muSt be returned to the sender. 

The smarter gramophones with Standing 
walnut cases or large horns are, of course, 
much sought after. These need not be ‘anti¬ 
ques’. Charming reproductions of 1908 gra¬ 
mophones can be obtained from the Vintage 
Gramophone Company and many Romantics 
actually prefer these. Living, as they do, in a 
world where the gramophone is considered a 
modern device, it is pleasant to possess a 
brand-new spanking one: “ The lateSt model, 
don’t you know.” The Vintage Gramophone 
Company also undertakes repairs of gramo¬ 
phones and supplies spare parts for them as 
well as Hocking some old gramophones and 
records, so It is a jolly useful place to know. 
Perhaps I had better jot down the address for 
you: The Vintage Gramophone Com¬ 
pany, Windmill Cottage, Lower St., 
Billingsford, Nr. Diss, Norfolk. 

Needles can be obtained for thirty or forty 
shillings per packet from various places, in¬ 
cluding the ubiquitous Vintage Gramophone 
Company. The thickness of the needle deter¬ 
mines the volume of sound, and they come in 
three varieties: loud, medium and soft. They 
are very short-lived. StriClly, one should only 
use each needle once and while this rule is 
sometimes disobeyed, please do not do it when 
playing records in good condition or Important 
ones. MoH needles are Heel these days, 
though one can find wooden, brass and thorn 
ones in charming old tins sometimes. We have 
heard that thorn needles are being manufact¬ 
ured again and intend to experiment with them 
as they may be gentler on the records. 

Records themselves may be obtained from 
various specialist shops and postal sales. It 
is surprisingly easy to buy 78s in mint condi¬ 
tion, probably because many serious collect¬ 
ors actually never play the things, but colleCt 
them like Hamps! When these collections are 
sold off they make a ready supply of “brand 
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new" records for the turntables of Society. 
There are various fairs and bazaars such as 
the annual Fairfield Halls Record, Gramo¬ 
phone and Talking Machine Fair in a place 
called Croydon and the C. & F. NoHalgla Re¬ 
cord Bazaar which is held four times a year in 
Wimbledon (please do not ask me what the 
'C and the 'F Hand for, because 1 do not 
know. It is one of life's little myHeries). 
Such events usually charge an admission fee 
of around ten shillings, are unspeakably 
crowded, but are excellent places to buy eve¬ 
ry kind of record, needle tins, gramophones, 
spare parts and even cylinders for the old 
Edwardian cylinder players, both old and new 
(believe it or not, a few new cylinders are be¬ 
ing cut to this day). The English Magazine 
can supply readers with up-to-date intelli¬ 
gence on the dates and venues of such 
events. Please enclose a Hamped addressed 
envelope. 

Records can also be found in junk shops 
and jumble sales. Unfortunately they are 
often in unplayable condition—usually in 
piles, rubbing againH each other without the 
proteHion of sleeves. But you can be lucky 
and find some delicious treasures. Speaking 
of sleeves, it is well worth inveHlng in 
Hurdy new cardboard sleeves for your re¬ 
cords. These can be bought for a few shil¬ 
lings each and may be bought by the dozen or 
by the hundred at progressively reduced 
rates. 

So at laH the myHeries are revealed! You 
now know all that is necessary to join the 
eleH and nothing more is left to me, your 
wise and revered mentor, but to bid you fare¬ 
well—and happy jinking! 


Fashion 

S:lje (£ljarmeb <£frcte 

RomaNTIQTIETTES are becoming bolder. 
The crinoline, once considered extremely 
daring as evening wear, is now afFeHed by 
some ladies during the day. The crinoline 
seems often to be regarded as the HigheH 
Form of Romantic dress. If you wonder why 
this is so, the following quotation from a 
commentator in 1865 may elucidate matters: 

"Perhaps it is a spirit of exclusiveness that 
has induced the leaders of fashion to sur¬ 
round themselves with barriers of barfege and 
similar outworks to keep the common herd at 
arm’s length; or rather at petticoat’s breadth." 

How much more necessary is such enca- 
Hellation today? No wonder the crinoline is 
enjoying a revival. 
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Native affairs 

3Zalez from IBabglon 

by Sparrowhawk 

Fresh from a successful run at The Romantic, 
the inimitable Sparrowhawk regales us with 
more "cutting comments". 

[ OFTEN have little idea of the date of the 
cuttings you so kindly send me. Please do not 
take this as a criticism. I prefer not to know. 

I fear that I put my mental hygiene at suffi¬ 
cient risk by reading these things at all, with¬ 
out beginning to imbibe a chronology of the 
public events of the laH decade. 

My job, as I see it, is to comment upon the 
sensibility of the present era and that, at 
leaH when viewed from the Handpoint of 
something so far removed from it as a civi¬ 
lised mind, changes negligibly over tjie course 
of a decade or two. Thus any cutting taken 
from the public press since the late 1960s 1 
regard as fair game for comment on the con¬ 
temporary world. 

I say all this juH in case the debate over 
the Poll Tax should be current or recent and 
1 should be accused of becoming a vulgar po¬ 
litical commentator. Nothing could be fur¬ 
ther from the truth. 1 do not know if the de¬ 
bate has begun, is about to begin or has ter¬ 
minated some years since. 

I have no opinions on the Poll Tax because 
I have never troubled to find out what it is. 
Someone has, 1 underHand, called it 'regres¬ 
sive'. If it were really so it might arouse my 
intereH, but I am quite certain that it is not; 
at leaH not in any serious or worthwhile 
sense of the word. AH fiscal policy since the 
laH great war, not only in this country, but 
across Europe, as if it were direHed by some 
unseen hand (which it may be for aught 1 
know), has been direHed toward eradicating 
every natural diHinHion, bond and depen¬ 
dency between man and man, between house 
and cottage, between family and family; to 
'equalising' all, so that every natural form of 
social organisation, every hereditary and 
organic hierarchy, every normal and proper 
bond is deHroyed, leaving each man as an 
isolated vassal of the bureaucratic institut¬ 
ions of capitocialism. 

This is the only objeH that egalitarian 
doHrines and praHices have ever served or 
were ever intended to serve, and only a revo- 
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lutlon (in the proper sense of that much- 
abused word) of the mo£l radical (ditto) na¬ 
ture could change that or could make any 
sort of fiscal reform a matter of the remotest 
interest to a civilised observer. 

So what have I to say about the Poll Tax? 
My comments are confined to the name 
itself; or rather, to the names, for It appears 
that this tax has two names, viz. Poll Tax and 
Community Charge: and that its opponents 
favour one while its proponents favour the 
other. Now the curious thing which has 
caught my attention in the matter is this. It 
is the opponents who favour the term Poll 
Tax while the proponents favour Community 
Charge. I have racked my brains in vain to 
imagine why this should be. On the one hand 
is a &out Anglo-Saxon term redolent of me¬ 
diaeval Englishness, on the other a pimminy 
Latinate con£lru< 5 lion which reeks of red 
tape, bureaucratic euphemism and the repul¬ 
sive, ersatz 'community consciousness’ of the 
modern planner. 

Can it really be that both sides in this 
portentous modern debate genuinely believe 
that 'Community Charge’ is a less unpleasant 
phrase than 'Poll Tax’? Or were the propo¬ 
nents more cunning than anyone guessed? 
And was the inevitable vidbory of those who 
wished to call the thing a 'Poll Tax’ (inevit¬ 
able because those words feel so much more 
natural on the English tongue and set the 
cant-sensitive teeth so much less on edge) a 
Pyrrhic one? 

The Apothecaries' Desertion 

One of my cuttings informs me that the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain fa¬ 
vours turning the few remaining chemist’s 
shops which Still retain the charming appear¬ 
ance of the traditional pharmacy into plaStic 
palaces in keeping with "the spirit of the 
times” or some similar drivel. 

A spokesman for the society is quoted as 
saying: "When a woman calls into her local 
pharmacy to discuss C an indelicate subjecfti, 
the laSt thing she wants is to be surrounded 
by mahogany cheats and apothecary’s jars.” 

Is this really true? Can anyone, under any 
circumstances, aCtually feel more comfort¬ 
able among plate glass, white plastic sur¬ 
faces and garish displays of vulgar modern 
'packaging' than in surroundings which are 
solid, tasteful and traditional? Have human 
creatures really become so estranged from 
all that is warm and human that in moments 
of Stress or embarrassment they aCtually feel 
soothed by cold Sterility and by the tasteless 


bits of plastic and cardboard with which vaSt 
conglomerates try to separate them from 
their money? 

1 suspeCt that it is not true, although it is 
probably true that the entire soulless 
ambience does, for some deep and naSty psy¬ 
chological reason, have the effeCt of separat¬ 
ing people more efficaciously from their mo¬ 
ney—which is undoubtedly the only real rea¬ 
son for the craze for modernisation, or "up¬ 
dating” as it is so hideously termed. 

If there is any truth at all in the Society's 
assertion, then it probably lies in the nature 
of the indelicate subject cited in the example 
given. This subjeCt, as you may have guessed, 
is closely connected with the moral decay of 
our times. 1 do not believe, despite their rig¬ 
orous indoctrination at the hands of the 
'mass-media', that people really do these 
things with a clear conscience or a sense that 
all is well with themselves and the world. It 
may well be that anything which reminds 
them that the world was—even a few short 
decades ago—a place where solidity, warmth 
and even elegance had at leaSt a vestigial 
place makes them feel profoundly uncom¬ 
fortable. It may be that the woman asking for 
advice from a Granger upon the be St way of 
pursuing a course of life which is the anti¬ 
thesis and the mockery of all that was ever 
thought line and noble and beautiful in wo¬ 
manhood feels disturbed by the smallest re¬ 
minder of a world where everything—phys¬ 
ical, moral and spiritual—was not regarded 
as a tawdry, pre-packaged, gaudily-touted 
'product' available for public sale. 

Ring In the Old... 

A kindred, but more cheerful, cutting in¬ 
forms me that a Socialist council has been 
restrained from tearing down a 400-year-old 
grammar school. An infuriated councillor 
sees a dreadful portent in the affair. "Old and 
decaying places will be saved and the moSt 
modern will have to be closed,” he says. 

Unfortunately, like moSt of the State¬ 
ments of Socialist councillors, this is prob¬ 
ably not true, but for one gullible moment, 
a wonderful vision appeared before me of 
bulldozer and wrecking-ball tearing down 
row upon row of glass and concrete monu¬ 
ments to the Promethean banality of the mod¬ 
ern world. I saw Streams of children, libe¬ 
rated from their cement prisons and their 
glassy-eyed "anti-racexiSt” teachers, running 
to a little wooden schoolhouse on a hill, 
where an old-fashioned school-marm was 
ringing her hand-bell. As they ran. they were 


transformed from gangling, foul-mouthed, 
canvas-shod yahoos into rosy-cheeked boys 
and girls with slates and books, and perhaps 
the occasional apple, in their hands. 

Surely even a hardened Socialist council¬ 
lor, with ambitions to be a camp commandant 
after the revolution, muSt see this as a 
charming and delightful prospeCt. 

Perhaps not. 

Tittle-tattle 

What do modern people really think about 
the modern world? My belief, which I have 
seen confirmed on dozens of occasions by the 
way they talk about It (and I do not spend a 
great deal of time in the company of modern 
people or publications) is that they think juSt 
the same as us. They find it as tawdry, ugly 
and vulgar as we do. Some of the more 
extreme have convinced themselves that they 
actually prefer tawdriness, ugliness and vul¬ 
garity to grace, elegance and beauty—on a 
sort of "fair is foul and foul is fair" principle. 
MoSt modern art is based upon this. Others 
simply accept the neo-Puritan doCtrine that 
tawdriness, vulgarity and ugliness are some¬ 
how morally better, or else more authentic, 
than grace, elegance and beauty. The modern 
use of terms like "realism” and "the real 
world” are deeply bound up with this pseu- 
do-moralism. Others again simply accept the 
world that surrounds them unqueStioningly, 
their senses dulled by the age-old delusion 
that might is right. But whether they revel in 
it or resign themselves to it, all reasonably 
intelligent modern people know that the mo¬ 
dern world is tawdry, ugly and vulgar. 

An interesting illustration of this has re¬ 
cently come to my ears. Miss Candida Crewe, 
interviewing the divine Miss Lucy Walsing- 
ham for the Sunday Telegraph's colour maga¬ 
zine, Stated very forcibly that she (Miss 
Crewe) was "A hundred per cent, late-twen- 
tieth-century person" (I have resolved to say 
no rude things about Miss Crewe despite her 
odious treatment of her betters, but 1 cannot 
be held responsible if she says them about 
herself). She then expressed astonishment 
that Miss Walsingham was able to live as a 
Romantic in London. She felt that the modern 
world as manifested in the metropolis muSt 
surely pervade her consciousness absolutely. 
Miss Walsingham replied that she took little 
notice of the trappings of modernism but 
moved within her own ambience. Miss Crewe 
was unconvinced of the possiblity of this. 
"But surely," she said in exasperation, "you 
muSt walk down the Street and see a rubbish 


bin." 

What a curious and telling thing to say. 
When seeking for something which will epi¬ 
tomise and sum up the spirit of the modern 
world in a single visible artefact, the firSt 
thing which leaps to the mind of a "hundred 
per cent, late-twentieth-century person” is a 
rubbish bin. 

It is like one of those psychological 
word-association teSts: "Now chuSt sit back 
und say the firSt thing zat comes into your 
head. Knife...”—"Fork.” 

"Game..."—"Pie." 

"Modern world...”—"Rubbish bin." 

I note that when the article appeared Miss 
Crewe had changed the rubbish bin to a 'sky¬ 
scraper'. No doubt she did not wish to appear 
in print with her Freudian slip showing. 

Rea&ionary Rabbits 

Turning again to one of my older cuttings, I 
find that as soon as Beatrix Potter's delight¬ 
ful Peter Rabbit books came out of copyright 
some modern publisher took advantage of 
the situation to issue the books with the au¬ 
thoress's juStly famous illustrations sup¬ 
planted by garish colour photographs of 
Stuffed toys. 

A columniSt in The Daily Telegraph, tim¬ 
orously attempting to defend Beatrix Potter's 
illustrations, said that he had showed both 
versions to some nephews of his who, coming 
from Australia, had no tendencies towards 
being "reactionary or elitiSt” and that they 
had slightly preferred the original illustra¬ 
tions. 

The implication seems to be that if they 
had been reactionaries or elitiSts their good 
taSte would have been more sure-footed; but 
what possible relevance can these absurd 
cant-terms have in any case to the preference 
of Beatrix Potter's charming illustrations 
over modern photographs of mass-produced 
Stuffed toys? Presumably some one has been 
using them in order to browbeat susceptible 
people into feeling guilty about their good 
taSte. But who and why? 

The answer to this question is closely 
connected with the answer to another quest¬ 
ion. If Beatrix Potter's writing is out of co¬ 
pyright then her illustrations muSt also be 
out of copyright. Why, then did our publisher 
go to the expense of having the new photo¬ 
graphs made when he could have had the 
illustrations which have delighted generat¬ 
ions of children for nothing? 1 asked some 
one who knows about these things and re¬ 
ceived the answer that the books were 
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"tied-in” as the revolting phrase has it, with 
the marketing of the fluffed toys used in the 
photographs. 

At once all is clear. The words ”rea< 5 Uon- 
ary" and "elitist" are being used as they have 
always been used, and as they were invented 
to be used, in order to intimidate all who 
would £tand in the progressive path of the 
capitalist money-grubber and his eternal 
allies, the liberal groosh-monger and the so¬ 
cialist yahoo. 

These three, while pretending (and per¬ 
haps even believing themselves) to be in 
opposition one to another, may always be 
found together, shoulder to shoulder, arm in 
arm, wherever there is some thing traditional 
to be destroyed, some thing noble to be de¬ 
nigrated, some thing beautiful to be defiled 
or some thing charming and delicate to be 
trampled upon. 

"Reactionary”! "ElitiCt”! The terms of 
abuse wielded by these plug-uglies should be 
regarded by normal, sane human beings as 
decorations of honour. Wear them with pride. 

Etiquette 

ISnoitation to tfye 3>ance 

It used to be considered somewhat infra dig. 
to be caught reading a book of etiquette. One 
was supposed to (mow these things. 

Today there is a considerable degree of 
confusion about behaviour. It is not neces¬ 
sarily a sign of ill-breeding that one does not 
know all the correct conventions connected 
with the leaving of cards, for example. There 
is much confusion about what things may and 
may not be said in polite company. Even 
among Romantics the codes and protocols of 
different eras exiSb side by side, so that it 
may not always be clear what is correct form 
in every company. In certain cases changes 
have come about in response to the State of 
the modern world. These may not be 'modern¬ 
isations' in the usual sense of that term. 
They may, indeed, be reactions against mod¬ 
ernism or adaptations designed to circum¬ 
vent certain aspects of the modern world. 

It would seem, then, that the time is right 
for the compilation of a definitive guide to 
correct behaviour in all the circumstances of 
life—one setting out the general Standards 
which are acceptable to all and explaining, 
where necessary, the variations between diff - 
erent acceptable codes. It is such a guide 
which we hope, in this and subsequent issues 


of The English Magazine, to provide. Not the 
whole of this guide will appear under the 
heading of "etiquette” since, necessarily, it Is 
a subjedt which is intimately connedted with, 
and differentiated often by almoit insensible 
gradations from, many other areas of the 
conduct of life. 

It has been the cuStom over the laSl half- 
century and more, that any book of etiquette 
should begin with a sort of apologia for its 
subjedl in which the authoress (it is usually 
an authoress) explains that etiquette is not 
merely a set of traditional rules and customs 
concerned with grace and decorum, nor (Hea¬ 
ven forfend!) a badge of membership of a 
superior order of society. Etiquette, our au¬ 
thoress does not fall to explain, is simply the 
codification of plain common sense and con¬ 
sideration for others. 

I truSt that such an apologia, directed to¬ 
ward the supposititious utilitarian and demo¬ 
cratic prejudices of the reader, will not be 
necessary in The English Magazine. We have 
lived for long enough in times when every 
element of tradition and elegance has been 
sacrificed as a matter of course to the 
'superior' claims of utility, social equality 
and profit-making to see exactly what kind of 
a world is created by such principles. If the 
world today is not ready for a return to grace 
and elegance for the sake of grace and ele¬ 
gance, then the world muSt be a very slow 
learner—a charge which, I am sure, cannot be 
levelled at the readers of this journal. 

What, then, is etiquette? It is a set of 
forms and conventions, which are indeed, 
according to the valuation of the vulgar, 
'useless'. They do not help us to make money 
or to grow wheat or to manufacture rubber 
ducks. It is, Indeed, their very uselessness 
that makes them so valuable. They are among 
the things which civilise us and liberate us 
from a purely utilitarian existence. That is 
why they are viewed with such suspicion by 
the modern mind and why their proponents 
have felt themselves to be on the defensive 
for moSt of the present century. -At its 
highest, etiquette is that which makes of dai¬ 
ly life a minor form of art and raises the 
condudt of ordinary social intercourse to the 
level of the dance. 

A certain noble lady—it can serve no kind 
purpose to mention her name—wrote juSt 
after the close of the firSt quarter of the 
century the following introduction to the 
subject of etiquette: "Why do we observe 
certain rules and conventions?... One of the 
firSt necessities of the savage was to devise 
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some means of showing the savages of other 
tribes that he did not wish to fight... A cer¬ 
tain greeting was made, and matters were 
placed at once on a peaceful basis—let that 
greeting be forgotten and the savage’s life 
was forfeit... From that firSt ‘peace-greeting’ 
there grew certain set salutations, certain 
forms of homage that bound men together in 
mutual protection and friendliness.” Writing 
later of the practice of leaving cards, the 
same authoress writes that this “.. .dates 
from the Stone Age when the head of a 
family used to leave a roughly carved block of 
Stone at the door of another as an expression 
of good will and friendship.” 

How quaintly dated such notions sound to 
us. The flood-tide of DarwiniStic imaginings 
has receded a little since 1926. I do not be¬ 
lieve that people Still talk like that, though 1 
cannot be sure. 

The attempt to find, among our hypotheti¬ 
cal savage forebears, utilitarian origins for 
every human courtesy and aCtion contradicts 
every thing we know of real savages. What 
we know about savages, from Africa to Poly¬ 
nesia, from the Esquimaux to the tribesmen 
of the Amazon, is that every aspeCt and act¬ 
ivity of their lives is governed by myth and 
ritual, by a consciousness of imitating “those 
things which were firSt done by the gods” and 
by a formality and strictness as to detail 
which make the etiquette of the court of Louis 
XIV seem rather relaxed by comparison. 

In all the annals of anthropology there 
have been discovered only two tribes of 
savages so debased that purely material and 
practical considerations govern their lives to 
the exclusion of every element of form and 
ritual. They are called Businessmen and 
Modern Politicians. 

It is true that etiquette can make life run 
more smoothly in some respeCts and that 
kinder and more chivalrous treatment of 
others is one of its results: but etiquette does 
not have its raison d'etre in either of these 
faCts. Etiquette is to life what decoration is to 
a house or fine cooking to food—it is that 
which transforms what would otherwise be a 
dull and functional necessity int<T“some thing 
civilised; some thing consistent with our dig¬ 
nity as human beings and as children of God; 
some thing charming and beautiful. 

Forms of Address 

Let us begin with one of the firSt aspeCts of 
social intercourse—how we address one an¬ 
other. One of the main changes among the 


natives has been the extensive adoption of 
the American praCtlce (though I am sure the 
better sort of American does not use it) of 
calling people by their ChrlStlan names on 
the slightest acquaintance and sometimes on 
no acquaintance at all. A friend of ours 
recently reported some small matter to the 
police and was addressed by her ChriStian 
name by the constable taking her report! 

This false intimacy and inappropriate 
chumminess has created something of a reaCt 
ion. ChriStian names are nowadays used ex¬ 
tremely sparingly in Society. We have many 
very dear friends whom we have never addres¬ 
sed other than as ‘Miss -’ or ‘Mr. - 

One rather charming side-effeCt of this is that 
in the few cases where one does move onto 
ChriStian name terms, the use of the forename 
has almoSt the force of a term of endearment. 

The Plppsles, who tend to be somewhat 
less formal (though this can be deceiving—the 
jinky element can become very miffed at one 
who, misled by their lightness of manner, in¬ 
dulges in real breaches of form) often use— 
particularly among the girls—schooly nick¬ 
names, soinetimes based upon the surname. 
Men who are on an intimate footing tend to 
drop the ‘Mr.’ and call each other by surname 
alone, juSt as Holmes and Watson did. 

Many people ardently dislike being called 
by their ChriStian names by presumptuous 
new acquaintances. For this reason one 
should always introduce people to one an¬ 
other in the old-fashioned form: “Miss Dash, 
may I present Mr. Blank.” It is no longer per¬ 
missible to say “Miss Celia Dash, may 1 pre¬ 
sent Mr. Michael Blank.” In this way Miss 
Dash is free to say “do call me Celia” if she is 
that kind of person, but neither party is in a 
position to slap the other metaphorically on 
the back and begin using his or her ChriStian 
name uninvited. 

When, say, in the course of business, it 
may be necessary to introduce oneself, it is 
useful to carry a card. An unmarried lady may 
simply have “Miss Dash”engraved upon It. It 
was once cuStomary that only the eldeSt 
daughter of a family might do this and even 
younger daughters living on their own should 
put ChriStian names on the card. However, it 
is now quite acceptable for any unmarried 
lady to omit the ChriStian name because of 
the likelihood of liberties being taken with it. 
A married lady should in any case Style her¬ 
self “Mrs. George Dash”, which avoids the 
problem. It is not usual for a man to omit his. 
ChriStian name from a card, but where one is 
in a position where inappropriate familiarity 
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is a problem one may use only the Initials. 
This Is no longer considered incorredt. 

Having made It impossible for the other 
party to assume firSt name terms unilateral¬ 
ly, the next problem comes with the inevit¬ 
able Invitation to “call me Mike" with its 
implicit demand for reciprocal permission. 
This is a delicate situation because many 
people will take a refusal as a sign of un¬ 
friendliness. A simple “thank you but 1 prefer 
not to" is not really sufficient to avoid injured 
feelings. The present writer usually says 
something like "Do you know, I would feel 
much more comfortable If I did not” (modern 
people are usually responsive to what makes 
one feel comfortable"), “I was brought up 
In a very formal way and I have many dear 
friends whom I have known and loved for 
years whom 1 have never called by their firSt 
names.” This may seem overly explanatory, 
but It does ensure that the other person real¬ 
ises that there is no personal slight Intended. 

When referring to public persons, living or 
dead, in speech or writing, there are certain 
rules to be observed. A particularly unpleas¬ 
ant pra( 5 tice seems to have arisen recently of 
referring to women of public Standing, both 
living and dead, by surname alone—referring 
to Jane Austen, for example, as “AuSten”. This 
is very bad form and should never be done. A 
living woman writer should be referred to as 
Miss-”, a dead one by Christian and sur¬ 
name, a living male writer as “Mr.-”. Only 

a dead male writer may ever be referred to by 
surname alone. The same is true of painters, 
politicians and all other public figures. There 
are, it is true, a few minor exceptions to this 
rule. A few—usually foreign—female per¬ 
formers are sometimes referred to by sur¬ 
name alone; Sarah Bernhardt, for example, 
and Greta Garbo, but there is never any need 
to use this form, so unless you are absolutely 
sure of your ground, it is beSt to adhere rigid¬ 
ly to the four rules set out above. You can 
never say anything wrong by doing this, and a 
miStake in this area sounds not only grooshy 
but utterly crass. 

Another problem which arises purely from 
ignorance of the rules of etiquette is that of 
knowing how to address a woman of whose 
marital Status one is uncertain. This is not a 
problem. If a woman does not indicate her 
marital Status, or if she is in public life and 

not commonly known as “Mrs. -” or by 

another title, then it is not only permissible 

to refer to her as “Miss -"but is the only 

proper thing to do. If one is in a position 
where one may receive correspondence from 


people not known to oneself, the following 
are the correct and accepted conventions: 
The correspondent signing himself simply “J. 
Dash" is replied to as “Dear Mr. Dash". The 
correspondent signing simply “Jane Dash” is 
replied to as “Dear Miss Dash**. By the same 
token, a female correspondent who falls to 
Indicate her Status by signing herself as “Ms. 
J. Dash** should be replied to as “Dear Miss 
Dash”. The ‘word’ “Ms.” has no place In pro¬ 
per usage. It is not proper to address Miss 
Dash as “Ms. Dash**simply because that Is the 
way she Styles herself any more than one 
would address a Bolshevist as "Comrade 
Dash”. 


BEGINNING A NEW SERIALISED NOVEL 

SHELMERDINE 
BY MISS PRISCILLA LANGRIDGE 

CHAPTER I 


WHICH BEGINS & ENDS ON A TRAIN 


A BODY in motion tends to remain in motion. 
A body at reSt tends to remain at reSt. 

Hurtling bullet-like down the passage of a 
Steam train, it occurred to Shelmerdine Bing¬ 
ham that it was the latter which applied in her 
case. When she had dematerialised she had 
been at reSt. She was Still at reSt now, as she 
rematerialised. The train, however, was not. 

Her meditations were cut short by the 
inevitable collision. Fortunately it was with 
a man possessed of a fair degree of inbuilt 
cushioning. 

“ Your pardon, siSter,” said the man. 

Shelmerdine was a great reader of eyes and 
of voices. Surreptitious enquiries were no 
doubt the moSt prudent at this Stage. One had 
no idea of how ready they were to throw one 
Into the loony bin in this era—whatever era it 
might be. But she saw in her man that she 
could speak freely and be humoured at leaSt. 

“Would you be so good as to tell me the 
date?” she asked. 

“ The third of May,” said he. 

“And the year?” 

“Why, surely you know that.” 

“ I fear not. I am a traveller in time. Perhaps 
you have read the works of Mr. Wells. From the 
look of this train I would guess some time in 
the 1890s, and yet some things do not fit.” 

"Hardly surprising. The year Is 2014.” 

“And this is a Steam train.” 


“Yes. May I ask from whence you come— 
or should I say, from when you come?** 

“From 1991.*’ 

“And was It usual in 1991 for nuns to un¬ 
dertake expeditions in time?” 

“Oh no. I am not a nun. This habit was a 
little Idea of mine. You see I had no Idea when 
I might arrive so It was Impossible to dress for 
the occasion. I decided that a traditional nun's 
habit would not look out of place at any time 
over a span of a thousand years. *’ 

“Perhaps you are unaware that there are 
periods in our hlStory when It would have got 
you arreSted on sight, or worse.” 

“I am no historian, I’m afraid.” 

“Then you are very lucky.” 

“I know. I depend upon that. Perhaps too 
much at times.” 

* a * 

It is a lamentable tendency in moSt human 
beings 'to Jump to irrational conclusions. To 
form judgements upon evidence which has no 
real bearing upon them. 

Richard MaSlerson, the chap upon whom 
Shelmerdine had so forcefully Impressed her¬ 
self, was a case in point. When she disembark¬ 
ed from the train he was pondering deeply 
upon whether her Story was the rot It seemed 
to be or not. On the one hand it seemed im¬ 
probable. On the other, she was so young and 
seemed so sincere. When he examined his 
pockets and found them to have been picked 
clean, he became certain that the whole busi¬ 
ness was a low and despicable fabrication. 

His reasoning was, of course, quite false, 
as was his conclusion. A time traveller Is as 
capable as anyone else of picking pockets, and 
may, indeed, have better reasons for doing so. 

Not that I would urge this laSt point In 
Shelmerdine’s defence. She seldom required 
any good reason to perform a dishonest a A. 
In fadt only the moSt pressing of reasons 
would prevent her. 

She left the Station, Staring bemusedly 
about her. The moSt surprising thing was the 
change in coStume. She was seventeen and 
had lived in an era when the Street-wear of 
the average person had scarcely changed at 
all in her whole lifetime. Jeans and tee shirts 
had endured among the young as if preserved 
in amber for so many years that it seemed in¬ 
conceivable that the Style might ever change. 
Of course, there were new fads every other 
years but so far as the solid everyday dress of 
every age and class was concerned, Shelmer¬ 
dine had lived in one of the moSt conservative 
periods of earth’s hiStory. Yet now, a mere 
twenty-five years on, all these immutable 


things had vanished. It was a shock. 

It was not JuSt the clothes themselves— 
the long, tight skirts, the pointed epaulette- 
collars which extended Inches beyond each 
shoulder, the sharp, bobbed halrStyles, the 
lace blouses and seamed Stockings—a mixture 
of the conventionally "futuristic” and the 
primly old-fashioned. No, Startling as these 
things might have been , much more Startling 
was the way they were worn. They were not 
casual. They were not worn in Invisible Invert¬ 
ed commas. They were formal clothes worn by 
people who could hardly conceive of Informal 
clothes. They were the clothes of people who, 
in some way that Shelmerdine could not yet 
formulate, took themselves seriously. 

There was very little motor transport and 
quite a bit of horse-drawn transport. The 
Streets seemed clean and cared for in a way 
that was not usual in her day. There were 
many old Stone and brick buildings, but few 
of the kind that she was accuStomed to con¬ 
sider “ modern”. Presumably they had existed 
at some time. If so, where had they gone? 

A newspaper vendor cried his wares. “ New 
Earl of Wessex: Stratton Park released.” 
Shelmerdine glanced at a paper to confirm 
the year she had been told. It was corredt. 

She weighed the situation in her mind. The 
air was clean. The place seemed civilised. She 
was not in imminent danger of being murdered. 
In all, it was good. Of course, she was Strand¬ 
ed here, knowing nobody, owning nothing, 
without a place to reSt her head; but that had 
been the deal from the beginning. If she could 
not play herself out of a situation like that, 
then she was not the girl she thought herself. 
At any rate, it was a great deal better than be¬ 
ing in a reform school, or whatever grooshy 
euphemism they used for the places in 1991. 

The bank was panelled in dark wood and 
without glass enclosures or other obvious 
security devices. Shelmerdine presented the 
small engraved card of which she had imper¬ 
ceptibly relieved a customer at the door. 

“I should like to withdraw five thousand 
creds.” 

The auStere young bank clerk raised an 
eyebrow or two above the gold rim of her 
spectacles. “And what, leaving aside the 
question of the doubtful taSte of imperson¬ 
ating a nun In order to perpetrate these in¬ 
anities, might a cred be?” 

Really these people were Insufferable. 
Surely any one knew that the currency of the 
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future was called creds. Had they never read 
a comic? “Creds. Credits, you know”, 
explained Shelmerdine with exaggerated care. 

"Sounds like something you get on your 
school report," said the clerk,"or rather you 
don’t and you have come here for some; but 
this is a bank, you know.” 

“ Now llSten, I didn’t come here for any of 
your cheek. What did it mean when I saw a 
dress in a shop marked ‘ioo Cr.’?" 

"That the dress was priced at a hundred 
crowns, or twenty five pounds, 1 shouldn’t 
wonder. But do cut along. I have some grown¬ 
up customers to attend to. I’m sure your 
maths mlStress can do money sums with you." 

There seemed little for it but to cut along. 
One could hardly use the bank card after 
having drawn so much attention to oneself. 

Acquiring a little ready cash seemed politic 
at this point. As she left the bank, Sheimerd- 
lne passed a tall woman wearing a long black 
overcoat. Her face had rather a masculine cut 
and a vague, abStraCted expression. Possibly 
the word "abstracted” suggested something 
to Shelmerdine, for her light, swift fingers 
dipped the woman’s inside breaSt pocket. Now 
the inside breaSt pocket is the easieSt pocket 
to dip and Shelmerdine was a rare mlStress of 
the art. It was something she did almoSt with¬ 
out thinking and certainly without the small¬ 
est fear that her victim might dete< 5 t it. It had 
simply never happened. 

However, as Shelmerlne tried to walk 
away, at the same time slipping a small 
leather notecase into the folds of her habit, 
she found her wriSt forcibly restrained by 
what felt like an iron ring that had closed 
about It. Looking, as one is apt to do under 
such circumStances, to discover the cause of 
her Imprisonment, Shelmerdine saw that the 
woman had merely closed her forefinger and 
thumb about her wriSt. With a swift jerk, 
Shelmerdine broke her captor's grip by forc¬ 
ing back the thumb. That, at any rate, was 
what she intended to do. In faCt she suc¬ 
ceeded only in hurting her wriSt. The grip of 
this woman was quite Inhuman. 

* « * 

The woman Strode briskly down the Street as 
if scarcely aware that she had unwilling com¬ 
pany in tow. 

Shelmerdine, Struggling to keep pace, 
muttered "If you do not release me 1 shall 
Start screaming." If her captor heard her she 
gave no sign of it, and even the Impetuous 
Shelmerdine decided not to carry out her 
threat. She was, after all. Stranded in a world 
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of which she knew little, impersonating a nun 
and carrying three sets of Stolen property. 
Any two of these things she might have felt 
competent to carry off, but the three in com¬ 
bination proved sufficiently daunting to per¬ 
suade her to bide a little time and see what 
would happen next. 

What did happen next was not, at firSt, 
unduly alarming. Shelmerdine was taken to a 
pleasant little cafe. When the waitress 
arrived, her hoStess—if that be the proper 
term—motioned to Shelmerdine, who ordered 
a pot of tea and some scones. Her wriSt re¬ 
mained in that relaxed yet unbreakable grip. 

For the firSt time the Stranger spoke. Her 
voice was husky and clipped, with perhaps a 
trace of some foreign accent. 

"I thought you might prefer to order since 
you have the money.” On firSt finding her 
hand entrapped, Shelmerdine had inStlnCtive- 
ly passed the notecase into her other hand 
and concealed it beneath her habit. Somewhat 
abashed—or rather, as close to being abashed 
as she ever came, which was not very—she 
produced the well-worn leather and offered it 
to its owner. 

“ You are very skilful,” said the latter. 
“Not one person in ten thousand could have 
dete< 5 led your hand removing this. Very skil¬ 
ful, but a little unlucky.” 

“No,” protested Shelmerdine. “I am not 
unlucky. I am quite unnaturally lucky. I 
always have been. I depend upon it." 

“Then perhaps your encounter with me will 
turn out to be to your advantage after all.” 

"That Is always a possibility.” 

The tea arrived. 

“You could let me have my hand back 
now,” suggeSted Shelmerdine. “I don’t in¬ 
tend to run away.” 

“That is not correct Running away is your 
precise intention.” She opened her fingers ab¬ 
out Shelmerdine’s wriSt. “ But I warn you that 
you would not get more than three Steps.” 
She sat back In her chair. “Also when it seems 
convenient to you, you may return the bank¬ 
notes you have abstracted from my notecase.” 

Shelmerdine produced the notes and the 
older woman opened the notecase for the firSt 
time to tuck them safely home, but hesitated 
before doing so. 

“And now you cannot run away.” 

“ Why do you say so?” 

“Because if you did, no benefit would 
accrue to you from our meeting, and I think 
you are piqued to learn how this unusual 
encounter fits Into the pattern of things. Am 
1 not correcft?” 


Shelmerdine laughed. She did not often 
laugh. “ Qplte correCt,” she replied. 

“ But let us not be bound together by some¬ 
thing as ordinary as money.” With a neat flick 
of her fingers she sent the tight little fold of 
notes spinning across the table where it came 
to a reSt in front of Shelmerdine. “My name is 
Vlttoria Chess, and yours?” 

“ Shelmerdine Bingham.” 

“ And where are you from, MlStress Bing¬ 
ham?” 

" From the year 1991.” 

“ Name three hit singles from that year.” 

“I am afraid I have taken no interest in 
such matters," answered Shelmerdine coldly. 
“Which, I suppose, leaves you in doubt of my 
bona fides." 

“On the contrary. Your dlStaSte is clearly 
unfeigned and could only belong to someone 
who has actually lived in the era in question. 

" Now here is another matter upon which 
you may satisfy my curiosity. There are very 
few people in the world who could have dip¬ 
ped my pocket as lightly as you did. Even 
among professional pickpockets you are ex¬ 
ceptional. How did you come by such a skill?” 

“ In my own era I worked with a Stage mag¬ 
ician. At some times he would tell members 
of the audience exaCtly what they had in their 
pockets. My part, of course, was to examine 
the contents beforehand. At other times he 
would cause personal effeCts of theirs to van¬ 
ish and mySteriously produce them from a 
hat—” 

“Forgive me, child, but that does not 
sound very probable to me. You are not the 
sort of girl who takes up employment with 
common conjurers.” 

“Not today, perhaps, but the 1980s were 
Strange times. All sorts of people did all 
sorts of things. My family had seen better 
days and it was necessary for me to make use 
of my poor talents in whatever way I could.” 

"Oh, really, child. This isn't the age of 
Dickens even if we do have hansom cabs. 
Spare me your melodrama. It doesn’t matter 
to me or anyone else what you did all those 
years ago. Why on earth do you bother with 
this rigmarole?” 

Shelmerdine opened her mouth to answer, 
but was spared the trouble. 

“Oh. I know perfectly well why. Sheer 
jinks, what? Never tell the truth if a lie will 
serve as well, eh? And if you can Strike some 
prepoSterous pose and get away with it, so 
much the jollier. Well, it won’t take with me, 
so you might as well tell the truth or at leaSt 
a reasonable semblance of it.” 


Shelmerdine's nose wrinkled in an engag¬ 
ing laugh. "Oh, 1 am Starting to like you! The 
truth—well, I suppose it might be novel. Yes, 
it was a bit of a taradiddle about the conju¬ 
rer. But it was true that my family had fallen 
on hard times. Well, fairly true. We used to 
have a big place In Herefordshire, but what 
with taxes and so forth things weren’t what 
they had been. We weren’t remotely on the 
bread line.—I was going to quite a decent 
school but I didn’t at all fancy any of the 
options open to me. Then one day 1 discov¬ 
ered that 1 had this remarkable talent. Do 
forgive jne. I realise that I become rather 
Stilted when I’m telling the truth.” 

"Not at all, it is rather fetching. So you felt 
that you had been dispossessed by society and 
consequently felt JuStlfied in robbing that soc¬ 
iety in return—in the person of any of its 
members you might happen to bump into?" 

Shelmerdine considered this proposition 
for a moment. "Sounds quite deprived and 
psychological, doesn’t it? D’you think it 
would be good for a remission?” 

“That is hardly a matter of any importance, 
my dear. As I have said, nobody here will be 
concerned about the events of so many years 
ago, while in the present you shall not be re¬ 
suming your old profession. As a matter of 
fact, 1 have a new occupation for you.” 

"Now look here, Vittoria—" 

“Miss Chess, if you please." 

“Now look here. Miss Chess, I don’t re¬ 
member agreeing to any proposition of yours. 
As a matter of faCt it has always been a prin¬ 
ciple of mine never to engage in gainful 
employment of any sort.” 

“Then you need have no worries, my dear, 
for I do not intend paying you. 1 am going to 
send you to school. It is quite a nice school 
and I am sure you will enjoy yourself. There is 
a girl there by the name of Cara Leonie. I 
merely wish you to keep an eye on her for me.” 

“What sort of an eye? Am I supposed to 
be protecting her from something or pre¬ 
venting her from doing something or what?” 

“ Now it Is you who appear to be regarding 
this affair as if it were some sort of contract 
of employment. I should not dream of 
employing you as some form of keeper or 
bodyguard. I am merely asking you to keep an 
eye on her. If anything occurs in connection 
with her that might be regarded as unusual 
you are to let me know. That Is all.” 

“And, if you will forgive my asking, what 
is my advantage in all this?" 

“It will provide you with a place to Stay, 
an opportunity to become accuStomed to the 
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time in which you find yourself and some sort 
of background in this era when you leave. It 
is a perfect opportunity for one ca£t adrift, as 
it were, in a Strange land as you are." 

"Too perfect. Miss Chess. I might argue 
that it itakes all the sport out of the thing: 
robs it of the element of adventure." 

Miss Chess smiled. "1 do not think you 
will find that, my dear. Very far from it." 

"I suspedl there is something that you are 
not telling me.” 

“Oh, come now, my child. There is very 
little that I am telling you. You have no idea 
who this Cara is or, come to that, who I am, 
or what you are watching for or why. To say 
that there is something I am not telling you 
seems an extraordinarily conservative way of 
Stating the case.” 

Shelmerdlne laughed again. "Yes, I do like 
you. Miss Chess. I’ll do It. 1 don’t promise to 
do it for long. If I am bored I may juSt disap¬ 
pear. But I’ll do it. When do you want me to 
begin?" 

"Well, there is no great hurry. We shall 
buy your uniform this afternoon. Stay over¬ 
night in London and send you down to the 
school in the morning." The writer is 
tempted to say at this point that the after¬ 
noon passed swiftly in a whirl of acftivlty: 
however, anyone who has been fitted for a 
school uniform and bought all the shoes. 
Stockings, odds and etceteras that go with it 
will know that the process may be accused of 
many things, but passing swiftly Is not one of 
them. In some ways the proceedings were 
enlivened for Shelmerdlne by the novelty and 
fascination of the clothes. In many respe<fls 
the light grey uniform was familiar enough, 
but the sharp waiSt and monStrous pointed 
collar of the blazer, for example, which 
Jutted out along the shoulder like epaulettes, 
gave it an outlandish appearance. 

“Ridiculous, isn’t it?” agreed Miss Chess, 
seeming to read her thoughts, "but the Style 
has Invaded everything. This is quite a con¬ 
servative concession to It. Anything less 
would look hopelessly dated." 

The skirt was slim, tight and calf-length 
with a slight ruffled pleat beginning at the 
knee; the whole ensemble giving a slightly 
top-heavy appearance to Shelmerdine’s eye. 

• • * 

These things do come to an end. One eventu¬ 
ally looks back on them, perhaps even mak¬ 
ing light of the ordeal. Shelmerdlne was not 
quite at that Stage when she sat across the 
table from Miss Chess, but the aStonlshlng 
recuperative powers of the human frame were 


already beginning to work their magic, aided 
not Inconsiderably by an excellent dinner. 

“I suppose you will not know where you 
wish to eat in the London of 2014," Miss 
Chess had said. "Of course I do," Shelmer- 
dine had replied. “The Savoy.” 

“Things have changed so much,” mused 
Shelmerdlne over the main course. 

“ Yes," replied her companion. “It muSt be 
surprising to you. I remember your era very 
clearly. In fadt, I am very nearly your own age 
in a manner of speaking—that is, I was born 
within a few years of you. It was not a time of 
great change. Curiously enough, people were 
continually saying that it was. But it was not. 
The changes which took place between the 
1950s and the 1990s were very minor and in¬ 
significant. Why, when one compares them to 
the changes which took place between the 
1890s and the 1920s, or between the 1980s and 
the present, one can safely say that your era 
was the molt Static in recent hlStory.” 

“I am not really so surprised that things 
are so different,” said Shelmerdine. “The 
really extraordinary thing is that people are 
so different. They seem an entirely different 
kind of person—I can hardly even say quite 
how—and yet many of them muSt have grown 
up in my time or JuSt after It.” 

" Ah, yes. It does not take long for human¬ 
ity to revert to type. Under the thin veneer of 
barbarism, the fundamentally civilised nature 
of man was always lurking.” 

“I can think of people who would have 
been horrified by such a revelation.” 

“ MoSt of them were." 

* * * 

Leave-taking. That firSt journey to an un¬ 
known school. Under whatever circum¬ 
stances it is always somewhat similar. Of 
course, in this case, Shelmerdine was not 
leaving a familiar home and the bosom of a 
dear childhood family; but then she had never 
thought that way about her home and family 
in any case—although she did feel more than 
a twinge of regret at parting from a charming 
room at the Savoy and heading toward a place 
where the accommodations might well be a 
shade more Spartan. As a seasoned—or at 
any rate blooded—time traveller, she was not 
especially nervous at entering a new world; 
but then, even as a small child she had not 
been especially nervous at such things. She 
had not felt much at home anywhere, which 
had at !ea£t the advantage of proofing her 
agalnSt homesickness. 

A tear did damp her cheek as she kissed 
the enigmatic Miss Chess goodbye; not from 


any personal emotion but because she was 
endowed with the curious faculty of seeing 
such a scene, as It were, from the outside and 
responding emotionally to the archetypical 
tableau of leave-taking. The emotion was 
Strong but shallow, like that of one watching 
some touching scene in a film. Miss Chess 
smiled a queer little smile and patted her arm. 
Perhaps she mistook the nature of the emo¬ 
tion. Or perhaps she understood something 
about it that Shelmerdine herself did not. 

As the train pulled out, Shelmerdine 
waved her handkerchief. She always liked to 
play any role properly, and in particular she 
liked belonging to an era in which one waved 
one’s handkerchief. Back home all one’s 
geStures had to be so mumbled and mealy- 
mouthed. And so dreadfully Sincere. 

She waved her handkerchief until Miss 
Chess was quite the traditional dot on the 
horizon. Then she withdrew herself into the 
carriage. She had it to herself, and it was 
perfectly neat and deem. Vandalism, it 
seemed, was largely a thing of the paSt. 

She tucked her handkerchief back into her 
sleeve. She did have pockets in her jacket, but 
it was too closely tailored to use them for 
such things as handkerchiefs. She was to 
have properly tailored clothes at the firSt 
opportunity, but as things Stood she had 
never felt so neat in her life. From her once 
slightly wayward hair, which had been cut 
and set into the ubiquitous bob, to her deli¬ 
cately robuSt, black shoes (which had been 
positively burnished by the Savoy’s boot-boy) 
and perfect grey silk Stockings (she had had 
to go back and Straighten the seams three 
times before they passed Miss Chess's in¬ 
spection), she was, and knew that she was, 
immaculate; and it was not a feeling that she 
could affeCt to dislike. 

The carriage felt Strangely empty. She felt 
as if she were alone for the firSt time since 
those iron fingers had closed about her wrlSt. 
It was not quite true, for she had slept alone 
and dressed alone; but she felt as if she had 
been, for some eighteen hours, enwrapped in 
some queer enchantment, and now it had 
passed, leaving her with a Strange sense of 
aloneness. Or perhaps the aloneness was be¬ 
cause it had not passed. 

Shelmerdlne shrugged, glancing in the 
looking-glass above the seats to see that her 
shrug was one that went with being immacu¬ 
late. Self-analysis was not her Style. 

She sat carefully down in the centre of the 
forward-facing seat and turned her attention 
to the present that Miss Chess had thruSt in¬ 


to her hands |uSt before she had boarded the 
train. It was neatly gift-wrapped, and, when / 
opened, revealed two similarly gift-wrapped 
parcels of almoSt equal size and shape. The 
contents of the parcels were, however, quite 
different. The firSt contained a leather-bound 
volume entitled 5 A Concise ‘^Encyclopaedia of the 
'Twenty-‘FirSt Century by one Robert Chalmers. 
The second was a box of Thornton’s Contin¬ 
ental Selection. Miss Chess had matched the 
box as closely as possible to the dimensions 
of the book so that they would make a neat 
double-parcel; and, as the book was quite a 
substantial volume, this made for a very gen¬ 
erous amount of chocolates. Shelmerdlne 
wondered whether she would eat them all on 
her journey. Then she thought about being 
immaculate. She finally settled upon a rather 
illogical compromise to the effect that the 
virtue involved in reading this dull if probably 
rather essential book would counteract the 
chocolates. For an amoraliSt, she often took 
a surprisingly moral view of life. 

She selected a chocolate with the delicacy 
suggested to her by her white-gloved finger 
and thumb and flipped the book open at ran¬ 
dom. 

"Technology: A word much in vogue in 
the twentieth century. It denoted the appli¬ 
cation of the physical sciences to every form 
of praClical endeavour. From the time of the 
Industrial Revolution until the late 1990s, in¬ 
creases in the technical abilities of mankind 
had, at firSt in weStern Europe and later 
throughout the world, been a major faCtor in 
bringing about a vaSt array of changes in every 
facet of human life. It could aimoSt be said 
that technical possibilities were the largeSt 
determining force in the way people lived. 

“In the mid to late ’90s, the situation be¬ 
gan to change. For a number of reasons it be¬ 
came clear that the perpetual forward march 
of technology was not to continue. Tradition¬ 
al sources of fuel, which had been running 
out for some time, now became extremely 
scarce. Nuclear power, in which many had 
placed great hopes, was banned by many 
countries in the wake of the disastrous 
events in Toronto and BudapeSt. Later it was 
to be outlawed by an International Conven¬ 
tion. The massive seismic upheavals in Amer¬ 
ica following the Three Day War disrupted 
the programmes of what was then the 
world’s leading technological nation. At the 
same time another aftermath of the War was 
to have a profound effe( 5 t on the world attit¬ 
ude to technology. The successful Islamic 
Rising in what was then the U.S.S.R. was the 
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final Step In making the Islamic Bloc the sec¬ 
ond ma|or world power, and the Sharlh’lte 
fundamentalists who dominate this bloc were 
and are ideologically opposed to technology. 
They Strove to make the scaling-down of 
technology a part of the International arms- 
reining measures which were now seen on all 
sides to be urgently necessary. In this they 
had support from many, and often surprising, 
quarters in the WeSt. 

"It would be untrue to say that the WeSt 
was simply compelled by external events to 
review its attitude to technology. Attitudes 
had been changing for a very long time. The 
apogee of the WeSt’s faith in ‘progress’ 
probably came before the FlrSt World War. 
Throughout moSt of the Twentieth Century, 
it was seen by many as a mixed blessing, but 
it held an almoSt hypnotic sway over the 
weStern mind. Many older readers will re¬ 
member the phrase "you can't Stand in the 
way of progress”, and the almoSt religious 
fatalism with which it was accepted In all 
quarters. What a Strangely dated ring those 
words have today; and yet they dominated a 
generation. The essence of what is now called 
‘technologism' was a belief that whatever 
could be done muSt and would be done—oft¬ 
en regardless of whether one wanted it or not. 

“The firSt dent in this attitude came near 
the halfway mark of the century, when all 
sane people came to realise that the Hydro¬ 
gen Bomb muSt be an exception to this rule. 
It might be necessary to retain it as a deter¬ 
rent, but all were agreed that the circumSt- 
ances in which it could be used muSt be 
avoided at all coSts. Nearly everybody agreed 
that the world would be a better place if the 
bomb could be ‘disinvented\ The psychologi¬ 
cal impact of this piece of ‘unconsummated 
technology 1 upon the twentieth century has 
been documented by Glanville Whittaker in 
his Influential book "The Trometheus Complex. 

"Support for the counter-technological 
moves of the Islamic Bloc was seen by many 
as ‘liberating', to use a splendidly period ex¬ 
pression. The phrase 'arms-reining* encap¬ 
sulated the mood of the day. By no means 
everybody wanted disarmament (the Mos¬ 
lems frequently talked of ‘beating missiles 
into swords’) but there was a widespread 
feeling that technology, military and other¬ 
wise, needed to be tamed; that it should be 
controlled and shaped by human civilisation, 
rather than vice versa. 

"Throughout the present century, the 
more obvious manifestations of technology 
in human life have receded, while in other. 


subtler, ways the ‘advance of technology*, as 

it was once called, has continued-” 

Shelmerdlne closed the book with a deci¬ 
sive bang. Duty had surely been satisfied by 
now. She reached for another chocolate and 
watched the fields rolling by in the brilliant 
mid-morning sunshine accompanied by the 
rhythmic chuff-chuffing of the Steam engine. 
She fell Into a reverie which laSted until the 
train arrived at GrancheSter. (lo be continued 1 


The ‘Exchange of Ideas 
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Why You Should Read The c English , Magmne 

“What wonderful times these are,” said a 
rather gullible nativette recently. “There are 
no rules any more. You can walk down the 
Street in any clothes you like—you can even 
dye your hair green—and no one will look at 
you.” She was, of course, quite wrong. Cert¬ 
ainly one can walk down the Street with 
green hair, canvas shoes, and probably a 
blue-painted torso without attracting com¬ 
ment. That is precisely because all these 
things are perfectly conventional and ortho¬ 
dox in the modern world (I have never act¬ 
ually seen a blue painted torso—admittedly 
I do not look much—but it belongs, along 
with any amount of similar nonsense which 
one could invent without effort, to the same 
family of comfortable, suburban, pseudo- 
rebellious conventionality as green hair). 

Try walking down a Street in ViCtorian 
dress and see whether people Stare or not. I 
know they do, because 1 have done It fre¬ 
quently. As a matter of faCt, the natives are 
quite prone to gawk like bullfrogs if one 
merely wears a decent hat and white gloves. 
Let a man walk down Oxford Street with a 
silk hat and silver-tipped cane and he will re¬ 
ceive the sort of attention once reserved for 
visiting Martians. 

The point is, that the current notion that 
there are no longer any conventions is pure 
bilge. There are simply different conventions: 
worse ones, certainly; insane ones if you will, 
but conventions juSt the same. The same line 
of argument holds true for many similar mod¬ 
ern assertions:—that there is more freedom, 
for example. Bilge again. Certainly people can 
do many things which they could not do a 
hundred or two hundred years ago, but there 
are also many things which could be done a 


hundred or two hundred years ago that are 
impossible now. No one today could make fine 
furniture as Hepplewhlte or Chippendale did; 
it has been rendered economically impossible 
by modern conditions. People who would 
have been artiSt-craftsmen In the paSt are 
today condemned to factories or offices. 
Women, so wonderfully "emancipated”, have 
to Struggle through their lives without any 
proper domestic service. Girls who should be 
in service, cared for by their mlStresses, have 
to fend for themselves on the Streets, poor, 
bewildered victims of the dogma of universal 
Independence and equality. A hundred new 
restrictions and Impositions—passports, lic¬ 
enses, mass conscriptions, compulsory pur¬ 
chases, penal taxes designed to wipe out 
whole classes and ways of life, State regula¬ 
tions and powers of interference in all 
aspects of life—would have been considered 
intolerable tyranny In any previous age. 

The same is true in the field of what Is 
called censorship. “Anything can be said to¬ 
day," we are told. More bilge. The preceding 
paragraph of this article could probably not 
have been printed in any public periodical In 
this country. 

“ It is permitted to any one to say what he 
pleases,” wrote Oswald Spengler, “but the 
Press is free to take notice of what he says or 
not. It can condemn any truth to death simp¬ 
ly by not undertaking its communication to 
the world—a terrible censorship of silence, 
which is all the more potent in that the 
masses of newspaper readers are absolutely 
unaware that it exists.” 

"At any given moment,” wrote George 
Orwell, “there is an orthodoxy, a body of 
ideas which it is assumed all right-thinking 
people will accept without question. Any one 
who challenges the prevailing orthodoxy finds 
himself silenced with surprising effectiveness. 
A genuinely unfashionable opinion is almoSt 
never given a fair hearing, either in the popul¬ 
ar press, or in the highbrow periodicals.” 

How true this was and Is. There Is never 
any shortage, of course, of books, newspaper 
articles and television documentaries label¬ 
led “controversial”, “irreverent”, “un¬ 
orthodox”, and so forth; but without except¬ 
ion, they are found to be mere re-worklngs of 
the various Standard ideas and positions 
which are permitted in the late 20th century. 

A<ftually, the situation is far worse than it 
was in the days of Orwell and Spengler. The 
means of communication are controlled by 
fewer and bigger mass-conglomerates; and 
the new broadcasting “ media" are even more 


tightly controlled than the press. Every now 
and then a heterodox idea may appear in print;^ 
on the wireless, very rarely indeed; on televis¬ 
ion, never. AlmoSt every one involved In the 
produ< 5 lion of television programmes is a cari¬ 
cature brainwashee of a type that it is hard to 
believe actually exiSts until you meet them. 

Let me give you one rather remarkable ex¬ 
ample of modern censorship. It was told to 
me by a reputable journaliSt for one of the 
"better" national newspapers."Do you know,” 
he asked me,“why the cameras never show the 
English crowd at international soccer matches 
when they play ‘God Save the Qjieen’?" I re¬ 
plied that I never watch television and have 
never seen an association football match, so 
that particular conundrum had never present¬ 
ed Itself to me. My informant was undaunted; 
and it appears that the reason Is that when the 
Anthem is played, large sections of the Engl¬ 
ish crowds present a solid phalanx of arms 
raised in the imperial Roman salute. 

I do not know what my readers will think 
of this. Certainly the present writer feels no¬ 
thing but diStaSte for the thought of masses 
of denim-clad,“pop”-encu!turated hyper-pat¬ 
riots;—but that is not the point. The point is 
that television screens are, I am assured, fill¬ 
ed night after night with scenes of hideous 
violence and carnage, foul language, adultery 
and the rantings of every possible shade of 
left-wing extremist (many of them presenting 
the programmes), all in the name of absolute 
freedom, all because “ the truth muSt be told” 
and “every opinion mu St be heard” and "no¬ 
thing muSt be kept from the people". And 
suddenly we learn that if something occurs 
which “the people” are not allowed to see, 
the cameras will at once avert their little 
glass eyes and look discreetly the other way 
until it is safe to turn back again. Nothing is 
too cruel, too offensive or too slck-making to 
show on The News—unless, of course, it hap¬ 
pens to be againSt The Rules. 

Something which happens regularly and is 
seen by thousands of people Is completely 
blacked out by a conspiracy of silence. Every 
one watching thinhs he is seeing what is hap¬ 
pening. Only the few thousand a< 5 tually pre¬ 
sent are aware of what is not being shown. 

I suppose that this censorship of actual 
happenings is comparatively rare (I may be 
quite wrong, of course, and it is probably 
commoner than you or I suspect). What is 
not at all rare is the censorship of thoughts 
and ideas. A friend of mine who is a react¬ 
ionary and a journalist (and will be contri¬ 
buting to these pages in the near future) 
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recently wrote: "1 was vividly conscious of 
slipping a subversive message Into a hostile 
medium. 1 have been doing It for some time, 
always testing the limits of what Is permis¬ 
sible, always trying to slip something pa£t 
the thought police. What a fine time you 
muSt have, writing what you really think!" 
Compare this to the absolute freedom 
enjoyed by every shade of modernist opinion. 

The veteran Journalist, Mr. Peregrine 
WorSthome, ex-edltor of The Sunday Tele¬ 
graph, and a man who has himself done a con¬ 
siderable amount of “tefiting the limits of the 
permissible” and who has a lifetime’s expe¬ 
rience of the communication "media”, wrote 
recently: "In a democracy, aimoSt nothing 
important can be talked about truthfully 
except in private... Race cannot be spoken 
about openly, A.I.D.S. cannot either. Nor, for 
the moSl part, can foreign affairs... In a de¬ 
mocracy truthful, honeSt, realistic discus¬ 
sion, whether It be about politics, medicine, 
education or pretty well anything else, is 
forced out of the public arena... nothing 
truthful is said on television..." 

In addition to the queStlon of censorship, 
there is also the subtler queStlon of sensibil¬ 
ity. AlmoSt everything now shown or pub¬ 
lished is dripping with the ugly, brash, cas¬ 
ual, utilitarian atmosphere of the modern 
world. The modern “ media” are utterly hide¬ 
bound in their modernism. It is simple to de¬ 
monstrate this. Read this ‘English Magazine. 
Is It not sane, normal, decent and charming? 
And Is it not utterly impossible that you 
would find anything remotely like it “on the 
air”, or in a modern newsagent's shop, or, 
come to that, anywhere else? 

Novels, short Stories and other literature 
which do not exude the tone and Style of the 
late zoth century are almoSt impossible to 
publish. Writers muSt adapt themselves to 
the prevailing atmosphere or resign themselv¬ 
es to remaining unpublished. In the Romantic 
publications you will find literary work of a 
high Standard which simply would not be 
published anywhere else. 

The ‘English "Magazine and her siSters are 
the only examples of a free and independent 
general press in the late zoth century; the 
only press that is Independent of the late 
zoth century. Perhaps that is why Mr. WorSt¬ 
home has written that he reads our public¬ 
ations " with the utmoSt intereSt and admira¬ 
tion” and why Mr. Enoch Powell wrote that 
"such remarkable reflections are being 
thought and written” In them. 

The modern worlds of publication and 


communication are dominated by rigid mod- 
erniSt Blimps and obscurantists In a way 
that would have been unthinkable in moSt 
other ages. In the late-VlCtorlan period, for 
example, the anti-ViCtorlan reaction of the 
fin de slCc/e had the fulleSt freedom of public 
expression. Today, at the end of the 20th 
century, the intellectual winds of change 
which are challenging modernism find the 
means of their expression, for the present at 
leaSt, severely reStriCted. 

A happy chance has led you to the Free Press 
in a world where moSt unorthodoxy is “silenc¬ 
ed with surprising effectiveness” and where 
moSt of the people who would love our Per¬ 
fect Publications will probably never be allow¬ 
ed to hear of them. If our publications have 
delighted you, please subscribe. Today, prefer¬ 
ably—it is so easy not to "get round” to it. 
And if you know any one who might enjoy 
PerfeCt, do tell them about us. The airwaves 
and the great thundering presses are closed 
to us, and word of mouth is very important. 

Remember: if you take in a modern news¬ 
paper, or watch television, then you ought 
also to read The ‘English "Magazine. And if you 
do not take in a modern newspaper or watch 
television (congratters) then you certainly 
ought to read The "English Magazine. 

And, of course, if you have something valu¬ 
able and utterly un-modern to contribute to 
the exchange of ideas, this is the only place 
where you can do it freely. 

We will see you next issue, then. 


OSBIjat 9leet ? 

The English Magazine will be bringing you a 
treasury of delights over the next few issues. 
Starting next month is a large two-part inter¬ 
view with the remarkable Miss IJndy Lynne, 
the chief announcerette of the Imperial Home 
Service (yes, the breathtaking one who muSt 
be heard to be believed). Then we introduce 
our own no-less-remarkable editress, who is 
a governess of the old school. Sparrowhawk 
will unleash more deadly drolleries. Shel- 
merdlne will begin her 21st-century school 
career. Miss Caroline Scott-Robinson begins 
an incisive series on the English language, its 
use and misuse. We will have book reviews, 
old and new (ViCtorlan books will be re¬ 
viewed by our own Victorians!), verse, essays 
on courtesy, motoring (motoring?), culture- 
criticism, cookery, games, and much, much, 
much more. Oh, and you, of course. Miss Prism 
expeCts the be St readers’ letters of any pub¬ 
lication this half-century. Adieu for now. 
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